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tion being his adopted daughter, Caroline Rich-
ings, in soprano roles. He had been appearing
with her for several seasons in this type of the-
atrical entertainment, and she is pronounced by
J. N. Ireland (post, II, 605) to be "one of the
most admired stars in the country." Her real
name was Mary Caroline Reynoldson; she died
in 1882 after a distinguished career of some
thirty years on the operatic stage (Daily Dis-
patch, Richmond, Va., Jan. 15, 1882). Upon
her marriage to Pierre Bernard in 1867 Rich-
ings gave up his profession and retired to his
farm in Media, Pa., where his death occurred
as the result of an accident.

[See Bowen Marsh and F. A. Crisp, Alumni Car-
thusiani (1913); Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses,
1715-1886 (1888) ; J. N. Ireland, Records of the N. Y.
Stage (2 vols., 1867) ; T. Allston Brown, Hist, of the
Am. Stage (1870) and A Hist, of the N. Y. Stage (3
vols,, 1903) ; G. C. D. Odell, Annals of the N. Y. Stage,
vols. III-VII (1928-31); Phila. Evening Bull, Jan.
19, 1871; New York Clipper, Nov. 5, 1910; JV. y.
Daily Tribune, Jan. 20, 1871, For information on the
father, see W. L, Clowes, The Royal Navy, A Hist.t
vol. Ill (1899), and E. S. Meany, Vancouver's Dis-
covery of Puget Sound (1907)-]                    E*F. E.

RICHMOND, CHARLES WALLACE

(Dec. 31, i868-May 19, 1932), ornithologist,
was born in Kenosha, Wis., and died in Wash-
ington, D. C. A descendant of John Richmond,
one of the proprietors of Taunton, Mass., in
1637, he was the eldest son of Edward Leslie
and Josephine Ellen (Henry) Richmond, and had
one brother and two sisters as well as five half-
brothers, a step-brother, and a step-sister by his
father's second marriage* His mother died when
he was twelve and the family moved to Wash-
ington, where, at the age of thirteen, Charles
became a page in the House of Representatives
in the Forty-seventh Congress. When he was
advanced to the position of mail page, he was
given access to the books in the Library of Con-
gress, and from that time dates his interest in
the bibliographic aspects of ornithology. As a
boy he had begun to form a collection of birds'
eggs, but after seeing the extensive collections
of the Smithsonian Institution he presented his
material to its museum. He thereby came in
contact with Robert Ridgeway [g.v.], the cura-
tor of birds and the first professional ornitholo-
gist he ever knew. He was a student at the
Corcoran Scientific School in Washington,
1886-87.

In 1888 he was a member of a Geological Sur-
vey expedition to Montana and there gained
some first-hand knowledge of western birds,
previously known to him only as names in books.
The following year he received an appointment
in the division of economic ornithology and
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mammalogy (forerunner of the Biological Sur-
vey), in the Department of Agriculture, where
he remained until January 1892. Then, in com-
pany with his brother and three friends, he went
to Central America with the idea of engaging
in horticultural work there, especially in Nica-
ragua. Disaster, illness, and discouragement
were the lot of the venture, and after a year
Richmond returned to Washington. During his
sojourn in Costa Rica and Nicaragua he made
extensive collections of birds and became famil-
iar with tropical bird life. After his return, he
entered the Georgetown University Medical
School, where he was graduated with the de-
gree of M.D. in 1897. He never practised medi-
cine, however, his interests being wholly in
ornithology. On Aug. 31, 1897, relieved for the
first time from contributing to the support of his
large family, he married Louise H. Seville; they
had no children.

While a medical student, he had joined the
staff of the United States National Museum as
a night watchman in the telephone room; the
following year he was appointed "assistant to
the scientific staff" and was assigned to the bird
department. Here he remained until his death,
advancing to the position of assistant curator
in 1894, and to that of associate curator in 1918.
In 1929 he was made curator, but at his own
suggestion was reappointed associate curator
in the same year to make room for a new chief.
His last field work was done in 1900, in Puerto-
Rico, in company with Dr. Leonhard Stejneger,
on behalf of the United States National Mu-
seum. His scientific work dealt largely with
problems of avian nomenclature and bibliog-
raphy, in which fields he was a recognized in-
ternational authority. He published approxi-
mately 150 papers, chiefly on these topics.
"Through his self-sacrifice in cataloguing all
bird names" he furnished "the backbone of re-
cent systematic work" (Mathews, post, p. 115).
His greatest single contribution to ornithology
was his card catalogue of the published names
of birds, which came to be consulted by orni-
thologists all over the world. He was a mem-
ber of ornithological societies both at home and
abroad, including the American Ornithologists'
Union, of which he was a fellow and a member
of the council; the British Ornithologists'
Union, of which he was one of the ten honorary
members; and the Cooper Ornithological Club,
of which he was made an honorary member
only a year before his death. For the last ten
years of his life he was in constant ill health.

[G. M. Mathews, The Birds of Australia, supp. no.
4 (19^5), pp. iv-viii; Wittner Stone, "In Memoriam:
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